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his airy numbers moved along mth delightful grace and 
gaiety,— all combined Avith descriptive power of the first 
order. 

In the Edinhurfjh Review (June, 1815), there is a fine parallel 
drawn between Spencer and Chaucer, The critic says, "It is 
not possible for any two writers to be more opposite than 
Spencer and Chaucer.^ Spencer delighted in luxurious enjoy- 
ment ; Chaucer, in severe activity of mind. . Spencer was, 
perhaps, the most visionaiy of all the poets ; Chaucer the 
most a man of observation and of the world. He appealed 
dii-ectly to the bosoms and business of men. He dealt only in 
realities; 'and, relying throughout on facts or common tradi- 
tion, could always produce his vouchers in nature. His 
sentiment is not the voluntai-y indulgence of the poet's fancy ; 
but is founded on the habitual prejudices and passions of the 
very characters he introduces. His poetry, therefore, is 
essentially pictui*esque and dramatic ; in this he chiefly differs 
from Baccaccio, whose power was that of sentiment. The 
picturesque and the di'amatic in Chaucer are in a great mea- 
sure the same thing ; for he only describes external objects as 
connected mth character 'as the symbols, of internal passion. 
The costume and dress of the Canterbury PLlgruns,— of the 
Knight, the Squire, the gat-toothed Wife of Bath, — speak for 
themselves. Again, the description of the equipage and ac- 
coutrements of the two Idngs of Thi-ace and Lide, in the 
* Knight's Tale,' are as striking and grand as the others are 
lively and natural. His descriptions of natural scenery are in 
the same style of excellence ; their beauty consists in their 
truth and chai'acteristic propriety. They have a local fresh- 
ness about them, which renders them almost tangible ; wliich 
gives the very feeling of the air, the coldness and moistm-e of 
the ground. Natui-e after all is the soul of art,— and there is 
a strength in the imagination wliich reposes immediately on 
nature, which nothing else can supply. ' It was this trust in 
nature and reliance on his subject which enabled Chaucer to 
describe the giief and patience of Griselda— the faith of Con- 
stance—and the heroic perseverance of the little child, vrho, 
gomg to school through the streets of Jewry, 

* Ob, alma Ecdemptoris mater, loudly sung,' 

and who, after his death, still ti'iumphed in his song. Chaucer 
has more of this deep, intemalj sustained sentiment than any 
other wiiter, except Boccaccio, to whom ChaUcer owed much, 
though he did not owe all to him ; for he writes just as well 
where he did not borrow from that quarter as where he did, 
as in the characters of tlie pilgrims ; tie Wife of Bath's Pro- 
logue ; the Squire's Tale, and innumerable others. The 
poetry of Chaucer has a religious sanctity about it, comiected 
with the manners of the age. It has all the sph-it of 
martyrdom!" 

The same eloquent v/riter well remarks, that the ehefs-foBuvre 
of genius — of incommensm^able power— have always leaped 
at once li'om infancy to manhood. . The greatest poets, orators, 
painters, sculptors, have been the most ancient: "Homer, 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Ariosto (Milton 
alone was of a later period, and not the worse for it), Raj)hael, 
Titian, and Michael Angelo, Corregio, Cervantes, and Boc- 
caccio — all lived near the begimiing of then- arts, perfected, 
and all but created them. These giant sons of genius stand 
indeed upon the earth ; but they tower above then- fellows, 
and the long line of then- successors does not mtei-pose any 
object to obstruct their view, or lessen their brightness. In 
strength and stature they are luirivalled, in grace and beauty 
they have never been surpassed." 

, Yet it is strange that these heroes of the pen, their quiet 
conquests on the fields of thought, the revolutions which they 
effect in national literature, their influence on society, and 
the blessings they confer on posterity, are so seldom and so 
slightly noticed by the historian. The sj^lendour of courts, 
the array of armies, bloody battles, the strifes of parties, the 
ris& and fall of politicians and tyi-ants- these are the staple of 
history ; while the men v/ho iUumine the dark "s^aUeys of life 
5Tith the light of theu* genius, who scatter broadcast the seeds 



of truth, from w^hich posterity reaps a perennial harvest of 
pmifying, elevating, and consoling thought, are almost for- 
gotten. Chaucer, for example, delighted and instructed Eng- 
land for two centuries — as the bright morning star of that 
glorious literature whose day broke v/ith such splendoiu- m 
the Elizabethan age— and yet his name is scarcely mentioned 
in. the popular histories of England. Strange, that even in 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era, the world should 
still w^orship the wanior as its only A^?'o— recognising divine 
lineaments in the destroyer, and ignoring them in the creator 
and benefactor, as if the evil prhicixDle was the deity of Chi-ist.- 
endom, and the homage of men was inspii'ed only by their 
fears ! 



THE CURIOSITIES OF ANTIQUITY. 

H.VND KINGS. 

By a number of persons the pm-suits of the antiquary are 
looked upon "with but little consideration,] and his seemingly 
dry studies thought of small consequence in comparison with 
matters of progi'ess and the concerns of every-day life. To 
look to the past with a -sievr towards present improvement is 
not however a useless task. • ''In old things there are new" is a 
well-known proverb, the truth of which is made evident by 
the frequent discovery amongst the remains of past ages, of 
objects not only usefid to the liistorian, architect, and artist, 
but of important interest to aU. 

Li the present series of papers, it mil be oui- endeavoiu- to 
illustrate such rare fragments of the past as are either remark- 
able for theu' means of application to present use, or, v/hich 
show the progi'CSS of ci-viHsation, or explain the old mamiers 
and customs of our country. AYith these few lines of preface • 
we will at once proceed with oui- subject. 

Rings of metal and various other materials are found 
amongst the art manufactui-es of various nations hi difierent 
parts of tlie world ; from Egj'pt, Nineveh, Babylon, Ancient 
Greece, and other places of the past, we have specimens of 
haiid rings adapted to the uses of all classes ; and, at the iDre- 
sent time, over the known sui-face of the earth, theh use is 
almost universal ; the Queen on the British throne, the Irish 
applewoman, the luxm-ious dwellers in the East, and the 
savage natives of the Sandwich Islands, are all in the use of 
this familiar ornament, which has amongst us become a s^-anbol 
of one of our most solemn engagements. 

Amongst the ancient Egyptians, upvvards of 4,000 years 
since, rings for the fingers and thumbs were in general use, 
and are sev<ft*al times alluded to iii the sacred writings, as 
tokens of authority and good faith. In Genesis, xH. 41, 
42, is the foUo-^dng passage : ' ** And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, I have set thee over aU the land of Egj^Dt. And 
Pharaoh took off his ring from off his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph's hand, and aiTayed him in vestm-es of fine linen, and 
put a gold chain about his neck." 

The extensive use of rings amongst the ancient Egj^ptians 
is also showii by the number and variety which have been 
discovered, and by representations on their monuments, 
mummy cases, &c. 

- The Eg;>-ptian women wore many rings, sometimes two or 
thi*ee on the same finger ; the left was considered the hand 
peculiarly ini\ileged to bear these ornaments, and it is remark- 
able that its tliird finger was decorated with a greater number 
than any other, and was considered by them as by us, par 
excelleneCy the ruig finger, though there is no e\idence of' it 
having been so honoured at the marriage ceremony. On the 
case which contains the mummy of a priestess of Amer-ka, 
now in the British Museum, there are 8 rings on the fingers, 
and one on the thumb of the left hand (see engraving No. 7), 
and two on the fingers, and one on the thumb of the right 
hand. Some of the Egyptian rings were simple, others were 
made with a scaraboeus, or an engraved stone, and they were 
occasionally in the form of a snail, a laiot, a snake, or some 
fancy device ; they were mostly of gold or silver, brass Egyp- 
tian rings are, however, ocgasionally met with, and also a 
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description of porcelain rings for -the use of the lower classes. 
(Gold and silver EgA^ptian rings, see engravings, Nos. 3, 4, 5 ; 
porcelain rings, Nos. 1,2.) 
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Some of the Egyptian signets were of extraordinary size. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson mentions an ancient Egyptian'^ignet 
which contained about twenty pounds worth of gold— it con- 



sisted of a massive ring, half an inch in its largest diameter, 
bearing an oblong plinth, on which the devices were engraved 
— on one face was the successor of Amunaph III., who -lived 
B.C. 1400; on the other, a lion, vdth. the legend, "lord of 
strength," referring to the monarch; on the other side a 
scorpion, and on the other a crocodile. 

At the time of the meridian and decline of the glory of the 
Roman empire, the use of lings became such a passion, that 
the practice is \^Titten against by several of their pliilosophers ; 
and it is said, that some of the Koman ladies, although 
their fingers were mostly covered 'SAith rings, made a practice 
ofnotusmg the same on a second occasion. 

" Kmgs," says Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, *' were 
used anciently by the heathen in making agreements, grants," 
&c. ; and, no doubt, w^ere introduced by the early Christians 
amongst primitive people to render more sacred the important 
celebration of mamagc. 
, Rings were, however, in use in the British Islands before 



workers in gold and silver, and exported, even at. that reiflote 
time, their productions to different parts of the world. -It is- 
supposed, that this skiU was partly acquired by the visits ^df 
the early Christians, skilled in the arts of Italy, and who- not 
only instructed them in the principles of art, but also left 
objects of beautiful workmanship for imitation; the ringS^- 
(Nos. 10 A, 10 b, 11a, 11 b), are of this period. The letters 
on No. 11 A, read—** Athstan," and possibly had -belonged to 
Athstan, bishop of Sherbtirn, bom 817 to 807. 

Rings, throughout the middle ages, were greatly in use 
amongst the nobility, clergy, &c. The ring formed u portion 
of the consecration service of kings, bishops, and gibbots, and 







of England, Ireland, and Scotland — some ui the barrows and 
graves of those who fii'st here j)ractised the rude dawnings of 
art and civLUsation. Other rings have been found which are 
supposed to have been coimectcd mth the religious services of 
the Druids, and many, which are a portion of the visible 
evidence remaming at our day of the Roman arid Danish 
occupation of this country. 
The Anglo-Saxons, at an early period, were eminent as 



in the two last-mentioned instances was the finishing portion- 
of the ceremonial. On the effigy of King Johnj in Worcester. 
cathedral, a ring is placed outside the glove on the second 
finger of the right hand, and on that of William of Colchester, 
are rings on the thii-d finger of each hand. 

Rmgs, during this period, besides being U5ed for the pur- 
poses of marriage, dignity, and business, were often looked 
upon as being possessed with magical properties. The follow- 
ing inscription in the Runic character (see No. 12), on a 
jasper riiig, was exhibited several years since at the Society of 
Antiquarians, and was shown to liave been a Dano-Saxon 

K MR ff^•Rl■nf:X!P^• 

amulet against the plague ; the translation has been given- by 
Mr. Hamper in the ** Archecologia," as follows :^— 

'' Raise us from dust -we pray to. tliee," '' ' 

From Pestilence, O set us free, 

Althougli the Grave unwilling bo . " 

On another ring, inscribed with similar characters, and 
evidently intended for the same purpose, the legend is as 
follows : — Whether in fever or leprosy, let the patient be happy, 
and confident in hope of recovery ^ 

The use of talismanic rings appears to have been in 
great and general use amongst the ancients— as charms 
against disease, personal danger, mtchcraft, &c. Medicated 
riags were also believed to cure divers complaints, and to 
Counteract the effect of poison, &c. The ancient physicians and 
empyrics were much addicted to the process of attemptingtq 
cure diseases by charms of various kiads, and this .practice- 
was much in fashion amongst the medical professors -of ^"the 
Middle and Lower Roman empire — in whose works we trace 
the most ridiculous receipts. TraUian, a physician living in 
the fourth century, cures the chohc and all bilious complaints 
by means of an octagonal rmg of iron, on which eight words 
are to be engraved, commanding the bile to take possession 
of a T^k, &c. &c. 

Michaelis, a physician at Leipsic, had. a ring made of 
the tooth of a sea-horse, A\ith which he pretended to cure 
diseases of all kinds. Rings of lead mixed mtlj quiclcsilYer 
were used against headaches, and even th^ chains of -oiimi- 
nals, and iron used in the construction of gibbete, were applieij 
to the removal of v^ious complaints. The very beautiful 
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diamond ring (No. 14 A, 14 b) was found some time since 
in the county of Westfneatli in Ireland, amongst some very 
ancient remains. This ring would seem not to be so old as 
the objects by which it was surrounded. 

In former times wedding-rings in use in England were 
frequently ornamented with some motto or device, mostly of 




charged by Olivia to reveal the circumstances, which he does 
in the following lines : — 

*' A contract of eternal bond of Iovg 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthened by the interchangement of your rings ; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Sealed in my functions, by my testimony," 

On the occasion of betrothals, a ring called a Gimmel was 
frequently used, and often alluded to by the writers of Queen 
Elizabeths time. These rings were so constructed that they 
might be worn separate, and afterwards joined together, and 
were most probably used by the contracted parties at the time 
of marriage. The construction of the Gimmel ring will be 
understood by referring to the engraving (No. 21,) although it 



a religious character, such as Jesus the Nazarene (No. 15). 
These rings were mostly ornamented with clasped hands, 
crowns,- hearts, &c^ On the wedding-ring (No. 16 a, 16 b, 16 c) is 
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inscribed : " + I love you my sweet dear heart, }x{ Go + I 
pray you please my love." On another gold wedding-ring 
(No.' 17), is the figure of St. Catherine with her wheel, being 
an emblem of good fortune ; and another figure, probably 
St. Margaret with the Church, an emblem of the constancy of 




her faith,,wis^om, and fortitude, vdthout, which qualities the 
marriage state too -frequently fails 'of happiness : the motto 
un(ten€ath is, /* De bon coer" (Be of good heart). 
G«^ntlemen's rings of the olden time are often decorated with 




carvings, of the crucifixion, effigies of saints, &c., and some^ 
times with quaint mottoes. ; On "a thumb ring (No. 18) is.the 
foUowing :- " Quant Dixux Plura Meleour Serira" (When God 
does send; the times shall mend). 




The betrothal of a young couple was formerly attended with 
considerable ceremony, a portion of which was the exchange 
of rings. ; Shakspere alludes to this in the play of Twelfth 
Night. The priest, who had been privy to the betrothal, is 



may not be out of place to give the following description of 
one, by Dryden, in his play of Don Sebastian: — 

" A curious artist wrought 'em — 
With joints so close as not to be perceived ; 
Yet are they both each other's counterparts ? 
(Her part had Jaun inscribed ; and his had Laydor ; 
You knew those names were theirs) and in the midst 
A heart divided in two-halfs was placed. 
. Now if the rivets of those rings, inclosed, 
Fit not each other, I have forged this lie, 
But if they join, you must for ever part." 

The engraving of mottoes on wedding rings, most probably. 




began to go out of use in England about the time of the Re- 
formation. . This we cannot but regret ; and wiU conclude by 
suggesting, for the adoption of any of our readers who should 




intend to revive the old fashion, the following lines by 
Herric; — 

'•And as this round, 
Is no where found. 

To flaw or else to sever, 
So let our love 
As endless prove. 

And pure as gold for ever." 



